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GAS in the Works’ Kitchen 
Efficient catering in factories and workshops depends on a number of factors from the 
basic layout of the kitchen to the type of service counter adopted. Local Gas Undertakings, 
though primarily interested in the efficient use of gas, have found by experience that this 
is usually dependent on the standard of all-round efficiency. They have made it their 
business, therefore, to understand the many facets of the business of catering, and their 
knowledge and advice are often of assistance to those responsible for the planning of 
catering services. Should you have a problem involving catering, your Gas Undertaking 
will be delighted to help you to solve it. 


© “a 





Helpful information on the many aspects of providing 
efficient services for cooking, hot water, space heating 
and refrigeration for all typ2s of buildings may be 
obtained from local Gas Undertakings. 





ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1I. Telephone: SLOANE 4554 
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Passenger Fares and Plannin g 


POLICY in fixing passenger fares 
can have a considerable effect on the 
form of urban development. The 
more the decisions as to the levels of 
the various groups of fares come 
directly under political influence the 
more essential it is that the effect of 
various policies should be widely 
understood. 

Without doubt the practice of 
issuing season tickets and workers’ 
early morning return tickets at fares 
much below ordinary fares has en- 
couraged the suburban expansion of 
cities. Because minutes of time seem to 
the ordinary person to have less 
scarcity value than pennies of earn- 
ings, this differential charging has led 
to a vast loss of productive and leisure 
hours. The big-city worker on the 
whole puts in fewer hours of work and 
has fewer hours of leisure than, say, 
the country-town worker; though 


there are some who work equivalent 
hours and have less leisure, while a 
luckier few reverse the reduction and 
take their travelling time out of their 
hours of work. 

It cannot of course always be as- 
serted that sub-standard fares (season 
or early morning tickets) must be un- 
economic, or issued at the expense or 
the relative disadvantage of the 
occasional traveller. But politically 
governed policy may cut the fares for 
regular daily travellers below those 
economically justified, or may cause 
the transport service as a whole to be 
directly or indirectly subsidized. 
Nearly all metropolitan transport 
systems are in fact subsidized out of 
local taxation. And the uniform fares 
of the Paris Metro and the New York 
Subway promote suburban expansion 
at the expense of the short-distance 
traveller. London Transport has 
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claimed to be an exception to the 
general rule in both these respects; 
but we doubt if the claim would 
stand up to critical examination. 

Now that transport is nationalized, 
fares of different classes can be rel- 
atively raised or lowered as a result 
of political pressures. The daily- 
breaders and season-ticket holders, 
being aclear-cut and conscious group, 
are likely to be better at fighting for 
themselves politically than the oc- 
casional travellers. And London, 
casting a quarter of England’s votes, 
is a formidable gladiator in contests 
of this kind. So it is certain that, when 
the present battle of fares ends, the 
daily travellers and the Londoners 
will not be paying more than their due 
economic shares of transport costs. 

Good enough. We have no doc- 
trinaire objection to concessions to 
the hard-pressed ‘‘commuters”’—and 
it wouldn’t make any difference if we 
had. If the occasional traveller is now 
going to pay more to help this dis- 
tressful class, who are losing many 
precious hours and many shillings of 
earnings a week in order to live in one 
place and work in another; if even 
we all have to pay more taxes to sub- 
sidize these unfortunates; we shall 
grumble vigorously, but we shall not 
have much hope of a return to sound 
costing principles. 

The really vital thing is that these 
additional subsidies or differential 
fares must not be allowed to have 
their natural economic effect of facili- 
tating further suburban expansion. 
That would be as bad as to allow the 
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differential housing subsidies to fac- 
ilitate further flat-building at high 
density. Public money may have to be 
used, we fear, to mitigate the hard- 
ships caused by the overgrowth and 
congestion of London and other 
cities. It must not be used to promote 
or perpetuate overgrowth and con- 
gestion. 

Unless town and country planning 
policy is very clear-minded and ably 
administered, we shall drift into a 
position where differential fares, like 
differential housing subsidies, simply 
enable big cities to retain and in- 
crease their excess of population and 
over-concentration of industry and 
business, at the cost of the rest of the 
nation, when spontaneous economic 
forces would otherwise have tended 
to check these excesses. We shall be 
using a further class of national re- 
sources to overcome the economic 
difficulties cities have brought upon 
themselves by becoming too large and 
crowded, and thereby still further 
encourage and enable them to con- 
tinue on a course that is as bad soci- 
ally as it is unsound economically. 

Fare-fixing has got into politics, 
and it may be crying for the moon to 
ask for the process to be conducted on 
lines of strict commercial costing. 
We doubt if it ever was, even under 
private «::terprise. It may be neces- 
sary to spend national money, or to 
manipulate the national fare struc- 
ture, to help the cities out of a jam. 
Let us be resolute to refuse any kind 
of subvention or wangle that helps 
them to flounder into a deeper jam. 


1939 Hope for London Transport 


“The Board certainly sought an increase in the population. In order to 
support the programme which it was now engaged in executing, it needed 
roughly another half-million people in London, and he hoped they were 
coming.”’—FRANK PICK, Chief Executive Officer, London Passenger Transport 
Board, at the Institute of Transport, March 1939. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


A rising standard of living calls for an increase in the supply of 
electricity, and hydro-electric generation is one of the means for its 
economical production. The case for further hydro-electric schemes 
is Stated in this article, which also contends that they need not be 


blots on the landscape. 


UCH MORE electricity per head 
M of population is required in 
this country if we are to enjoy 

what is regarded as a reasonable 
standard of living, and at the same 
time, to retain our position in world 
trade. Few people, if any, will dis- 
agree with statements of this nature 
but, whilst everyone will agree that 
there should be more electricity, there 


by A. R. COOPER 


appears to be general opposition to 
any scheme which is designed to pro- 
vide it. 

Over go per cent of all the elec- 
tricity used in this country is gener- 
ated by coal fired power stations. The 
annual consumption of coal for this 
purpose is of the order of 32 million 
tons per annum, and this rate of con- 
sumption is increasing at the rate of 


Maentwrog hydro-electric power station with Trawsfynydd Reservoir in background 
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some 2} million tons per annum. It 
will undoubtedly be many years be- 
fore increased coal production will be 
able to keep pace with the growth of 
this and other increasing demands, 
and the need for conserving our coal 
resources in order to meet our own in- 
ternal demands and to provide a 
reasonable margin for export is ex- 
ercising the minds of the leading en- 
gineers in the country. Much has been 
said about the waste of raw fuel which 
is taking place and steps are gradually 
being taken to improve this position. 


Atomic, Oil, and Wind Power 


In this connection reference is fre- 
quently made to the possibility of 
generating electricity by means other 
than coal fired power stations. The 
idea of obtaining electricity by split- 
ting the atom for example, has caught 
the imagination and stimulated the 
output of many popular journalists, 
but there has been a tendency to for- 
get that the heat obtained from nu- 
clear fission is exactly the same sort of 
heat as is obtained from burning coal; 
that it is much more expensive and 
very much more dangerous to deal 
with and, that in any case, it is un- 
likely to be available as a serious com- 
petitor to coal within the next twenty 
to thirty years. 

Electricity from oil fired stations is 
feasible, but expensive, and as the 
fuel has to be imported, it is not an at- 
tractive proposition for a country 
which has to live by its exports. The 
risk of losing supplies during time of 
war is too obvious to emphasize. 

Wind power is frequently referred 
to and two experimental units, each 
of 100 kW. capacity, are being tried 
out. The supply which can be ob- 
tained from this source, however, is 
unlikely to be very large, even when 
larger units have been developed, and 
until some satisfactory method of 
large scale energy storage has been 
produced, the available output, which 
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will be directly associated with the 
wind velocity, will be spasmodic and 
unreliable. 

The only other significant alterna- 
tive to coal fired power stations is 
hydro-electric power, and. it is the 
purpose of this article to deal with 
some of the reasons given for and 
against its wider adoption. 


The Hydro-Electric Method 


No mention will be made of tidal 
power schemes, for the subject, al- 
though in the strict sense hydro-elec- 
tric, is rather outside the'scope of this 
article. A hydro-electric project as we 
understand it, therefore, will be one 
in which water is collected at a height 
in natural or artificial reservoirs and 
conducted through pipes or tunnels to 
water turbines at some lower level. A 
scheme may comprise one direct fall 
from the reservoir down to a station 
discharging into a stream a little 
above sea level, or, it may consist of a 
number of small schemes working in 
series, the discharge of one feeding the 
storage of the next, which will, in 
addition, be supplied by run-off from 
the lower levels of the catchment area. 

There are a number of examples of 
both types of scheme in Great Britain 
for, although its water power re- 
sources are comparatively insignifi- 
cant when viewed against those of 
most other countries, they have al- 
ready made quite a useful contribu- 
tion to the national electricity output, 
and the schemes at present in train 
will greatly increase this amount. 


Economic Factors and Others 


There are many reasons for adopt- 
ing hydro-electric generation, especi- 
ally when the total costs of production 
are lower than those which apply to 
equivalent steam generation. The 
calculation of these comparable costs, 
especially when they apply to a large 
and complex electrical network, such 
as the British grid system, is not a 
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simple matter, for allowances have to 
be made for the different operating 
characteristics which apply to the two 
types of station, and estimates have to 
be made of such items as the life of 
the installation and interest rates, 
which can be largely matters of 
opinion. Information has also to be 
collected on such matters as maxi- 
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mum-minimum average rainfalls over 
long periods, and if the data available 
from past records is meagre, the basic 
assumptions for these values tend to 
be less reliable. 

In general, the steam station is low- 
er in capital cost, but much higher in 
running cost than the hydro station. 
This will be apparent from the facts 


Existing and proposed hydro-electric developments at F festiniog in North Wales 
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The Ffestiniog Project. Proposed site of Lower Storage Reservoir on Afon Ystradau to the 

south-west of Tan-y-Grisiau. The dam would occupy a site across the valley to the left of the 

picture with the near end sited to the right of the dwelling house. The photograph opposite 
gives an artist’s impression of the proposed reservoir complete with dam. 


that the hydro project is usually as- 
sociated with heavy civil engineering 
works for dams and tunnels, whilst its 
fuel supply, or the equivalent of its 
fuel supply, costs nothing. 

If, after allowing for all the known 
variables, the hydro project shows a 
better economic return than the 
steam project, the following factors 
stand out still more clearly as ad- 
vantages for this form of electricity 
generation. 

There are no chimneys, cooling 
towers, coal handling plant or rail- 
way sidings. There is no emission of 
grits or vapours, and there is no ex- 
ternal noise or dirt produced in its 
operation. 


The Effect on Amenities 

The plant being simple in design 
and uncomplicated in its working, re- 
quires very little maintenance and 
rarely breaks down. There are no 
waste products, such as ashes or efflu- 
ents. Very few men are required for 
operation, and certain stations can be 
designed to run automatically with no 
attendant in charge. The impounding 
of water, if done with proper regard 
for local conditions, can add to the 
amenities of a district by providing 
boating and good fishing, and the aes- 


thetic appearance of many localities 
can be improved by the introduction 
of artificial lakes. 

The objections against hydro-elec- 
tric projects come chiefly from nature 
lovers, fishing interests, and other 
water users, active or potential. The 
lover raises the cry of “‘vandal’’ when- 
ever he sees the hand of man interfer- 
ing with what he regards as the 
natural order of things. He takes it for 
granted that electricity, which is one 
of the greatest amenities of our civili- 
zation will be provided—but always 
from somewhere else. Digging coal 
from the bowels of the earth, trans- 
porting it over the countryside, burn- 
ing it under boilers, and finding 
places in which to deposit thousands 
of tons of ash, is regarded as a reason- 
able alternative to what is little more 
than the turning on of a tap. He will 
argue that reservoirs show unsightly 
muddy margins when the water level 
is low, although this phenomenon 
occurs far less significantly in hydro- 
electricity reservoirs than it does in 
many natural lakes or estuaries. 


Absorption into Landscape 

The leats or water gathering chan- 
nels along the hillsides are referred to 
as eyesores, in spite of the fact that 
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The Ffestiniog Project. Lower Storage Reservoir on Afon Ystradau south-west of Tan-y-Grisiau. 

Artist’s impression of reservoir with concrete buttress dam. The intermediate generating 

station, fed with pressure water from Llyn Cwmorthin, would be situated in the right-hand 

corner of the reservoir. The tunnel to convey pressure water from this reservoir to the Lower 

Generating Station on the Afon Dwyryd in Vale of Ffestiniog would run from the further 
side of the reservoir. 


they are usually so inconspicuous that 
they cannot be seen from the nearest 
road and which, with the natural 
growth of vegetation, become ab- 
sorbed into the landscape. It is even 
suggested that the leats, which only 
take the run-off water, will cause 
vegetation to dry up and will ruin 
sheep pasture. 

The best answer to this form of 
criticism is to persuade the critic to 
climb the Welsh hills where leats have 
existed for over forty years and to see 
for himself that the vegetation is com- 
pletely unafiected. 

Criticism is levelled against the 
construction of buildings in what have 
previously been regarded as beauty 
spots, and it is pointed out that the 
very loneliness of certain districts is 
part of their spiritual appeal. This 
point of view has to be appreciated 
and, to take it to the extreme, few 
people would recommend the estab- 
lishment of industries within our 
National Parks. I would submit, how- 
ever, that this is a matter of degree. A 
hydro station can be as unobtrusive 
and as artistic as a farmhouse, pro- 
vided that the situation is not domin- 
ated by long lengths of exposed pipe 


line. Where tunnels are used and ar- 
rangements are made for the proper 
disposal of the spoil, this objection 
need not arise. In this connection, I 
would suggest that much could be 
done for the general good if there 
were proper collaboration between 
hydro engineers and amenity repre- 
sentatives, instead of the open hos- 
tility which seems to be the prevailing 
fashion. 


Fishing: Water Supply 

Existing fishing interests are un- 
likely to be greatly improved by the 
introduction of hydro schemes, for the 
normal flow of water down water- 
courses is usually reduced to an 
agreed minimum, but here again, by 
collaboration, arrangements can be 
made for fish ladders and hatcheries 
which can mitigate and, in some cases 
improve the fishing and, in any case, 
successful fishing clubs are almost in- 
variably organized for the main 
reservoirs. 

On water supplies, the domestic 
user undoubtedly has first claim and I 
know of no hydro scheme which has 
jeopardized the security of these sup- 
plies. On the contrary, there have 
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been cases and there should be more, 
in which the water authorities have 
collaborated with the hydro engineers 
in the construction and operation of 
large reservoirs and the arrangement 
has proved of considerable benefit to 
both parties. 


North Wales Projects 


A Billis at present being introduced 
into Parliament for hydro-electric de- 
velopments in North Wales. The Bill 
covers essentially the extension of 
gathering grounds for the two existing 
schemes at Maentwrog and Dolgar- 
rog, and the construction of a new 
scheme at Blaenau Ffestiniog and its 
proposals are as follows. The ex- 
tensions consist of leats which will 
collect from the headwaters of certain 
small rivers and which together will 


produce some additional 35 million 
units of electricity per annum. The 
Ffestiniog scheme will be a three stage 
project, with collection and storage 
occurring at three different levels and 
generation at three correspondingly 
lower levels. The annual output of the 
scheme will be: 


Kilowatts Million Units 
ist Stage 2,500 2°5 
and Stage 12,000 10°5 
grd Stage 21,000 36-0 

Total 49°0 


35,500 





The third, or, bottom station, will 
discharge into the Afon Dwyryd. 

Apart from two short lengths of 
pipe line, above the 600 feet level, the 
water will be conveyed by tunnel and 
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no pipe line will be visible from a 
main road. Apart from the tunnelling, 
the principal civil works will consist 
of an 80 foot dam to raise the level of 
Llyn Cwmorthin and a 65 foot dam 
to create a new lake at Tan-y-Grisiau. 

The photographs on pp. 262 and 263 
show Tan-y-Grisiau as it is today and 
as it will appear with the dam and the 
full reservoir. It will be observed that 
certain houses shownin the first photo- 
graph will besubmerged and rehabili- 
tation, probably the most unfortunate 
aspect of hydro developments, will 
have to take place. This is the only 
case in this project where such action 
will be necessary, and there is every 
reason for thinking that arrange- 
ments will be made which will be 
satisfactory to the people concerned. 


A Local Show-piece 


The Ffestiniog scheme, together 
with the extensions at Maentwrog and 
Dolgarrog, if authorized, will provide 
electricity in a part of North Wales 
which is already importing more than 
80 per cent of its requirements. They 
will provide this electricity at a lower 
annual cost than would have been in- 
curred by generating the equivalent 
amount of electricity in a steam sta- 
tion, and providing the necessary 
transmission, and then will save ap- 
proximately 43,000 tons of coal every 
year. The scheme will not be a blot on 
the landscape; its general design will 
be approved by some of the leading 
architects in the country; it will stand 
out in refreshing contrast against the 
slate tips which dominate the village 
of Blaenau Ffestiniog, and in due 
course, I am quite certain it will be- 
come a matter of pride and a local 
showpiece. 

The photograph on p. 259 shows 
the existing Maentwrog scheme, with 
the artificial lake of Trawsfynydd re- 
placing what was once a boggy valley 
and providing a beauty spot and a 
fishing centre which serves three ang- 
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ling clubs. There is more exposed pipe 
line than would occur in any of the 
new projects proposed for North 
Wales but the station is so blended 
with its surroundings that visiting 
parties have had difficultyin finding it. 

The consulting engineers for the 
whole of the N. Wales projects are 
Freeman, Fox and Partners in associ- 
ation with James Williamson and 
Partners. 

It is suggested in some quarters 
that hydro stations will cause tourist 
traffic to diminish. In actual fact, the 
reverse happens, and there is already 
evidence that they add interest to the 
locality and increase tourist traffic. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that 
with very very few exceptions, hydro- 
electric schemes should be installed 
whenever an economic case can be 
made for them. If properly designed, 
they can be an added attraction to the 
countryside and can render valuable 
service to the community. 

The new hydro project recently 
commissioned at Pitlochry in Perth- 
shire, as a typical example, is pro- 
viding amenities which are being ad- 
vertised as an additional attraction 
for holidaymakers. 

In a short article, such as this, it is 
not possible to treat the subject ex- 
haustively, but I would ask those crit- 
ics who begin with a violent antipathy 
towards hydro-electric developments, 
to examine some of the points on the 
other side, before they reach their 
conclusions. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


EMBERS OF the House of Com- 
mons have heard a lot about 
town and country planning 

recently. The New Towns Bill (as re- 
ported in our May issue) has been 
given a second reading without a 
division, and the Town Development 
Bill has finally made its way through 
Standing Committee without sub- 
stantial amendment. 

In the debate on the second read- 
ing of the New Towns Bill Mr 
Marples spoke of industrial develop- 
ment and said: “‘At all costs we must 
avoid having masses of people travel- 
ling many miles each day to work. It 
is costly—and now more costly than 
it used to be—frustrating and tiring 
to spend hours travelling each day.” 

Mr Marples concluded with an 
important general statement on be- 
half of the Government. ‘““There is no 
controversy about the general aim 
and principle of the new towns. In 
1946 the New Towns Bill received a 
Second Reading without a division. 
Of course we may disagree upon a 
number of things. Some hon. mem- 
bers say too many schemes have been 
started and others say too few. .. We 
may argue about the siting of some 
of the new towns. . . But although we 
may disagree with the method of 
carrying out the principle of the new 
towns we are all agreed on general 
policy and to that policy we are all 
committed.” 

Mr George Lindgren (Labour, 
Wellingborough) who was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary in the late Gov- 
ernment officially welcomed the Bill 
from the Opposition front bench in a 
very brief speech. He asked what was 
happening about the proposed new 
town at Congleton which it had been 
Mr Dalton’s intention to designate. 


by Ss. T. STEPHENS 
Later in the debate Mr Harold Mac- 
millan would not commit himself on 
this point but said he was bearing it in 
mind. A suggestion that each indi- 
vidual new town should be sanctioned 
by Parliament before work could com- 
mence came from Mr W. M. F. Vane 
(Conservative, Westmorland) and 
was supported by Mr Bernard Braine 
(Conservative, Billericay) and Mr 
Derek Walker-Smith (Conservative, 
Hertford). This was resisted by Mr 
Macmillan and described by Mr 
Desmond Donnelly (Labour, Pem- 
broke) as ‘‘a rather strange consti- 
tutional proposal’. 

Mr J. A. Sparks (Labour, Acton) 
and Mr Donnelly both expressed 
grave doubts as to the industrial posi- 
tion in the new towns and Mr 
Donnelly attacked the Board of 
Trade’s industrial location policy. 
This department, he said, should be 
under the control of the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government as 
otherwise they would ruin his good 
intentions. 

Mr Macmillan, when he came to 
reply, claimed that the industrial 
position was not so bad and said that 
in Harlow, for instance, substantial 
progress had been made with the 
attraction of new industry. 

The Town Development Bill’s 
committee stage was also an expres- 
sion of unanimity on general prin- 
ciples. It was interesting to see two 
members of the Town and Country 
Planning Association Executive, Mr 
Lindgren and Mr Donnelly leading 
for the Opposition from the front 
bench and another member of the 
Executive, Col. C. N. Thornton- 
Kemsley (Conservative, Angus North 
& Mearns), playing a very prominent 
part from the Government side. 
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There were only two divisions on 
the whole Committee stage one being 
in an amendment originally tabled 
by Sir Geoffrey Hutchinson, Qe 
(Conservative, Ilford North) and Mr 
A. E. Cooper (Conservative, Ilford 
South) designed to make the grants 
payable to local authorities for in- 
county moves as well as from one 
county (or county borough) to an- 
other. Sir Geoffrey Hutchinson sought 
to withdraw his amendment after the 
Minister had spoken, but Mr Donnel- 
ly and other Opposition members re- 
fused to agree to this. The debate was 
enlivened by Mr Donnelly describing 
Sir Geoffrey Hutchinson as ‘Rabbit 
Hutch” amidst general laughter in 
which Sir Geoffrey Hutchinson joined. 
The amendment was defeated by 23 
votes to 19, the two sponsors voting 
against their own amendment. The 
other division came later in the pro- 
ceedings when Mr Sparks moved the 
closure on a discussion and the 
Government suffered its first defeat 
in this Parliament by 16 votes to 14, 
but as the rule that there must be 20 
in the majority was not complied 
with, the discussion proceeded, the 
Opposition having the satisfaction of 
winning and the Government of find- 
ing nothing had happened. 

The only substantial alteration in 
the Bill which was made came when 
Mr Lindgren and Mr Donnelly pro- 
posed that powers under the Bill 
should be the subject of an affirmative 
resolution of each House instead of a 
negative resolution as previously. ‘The 
fact that the Labour Party when in 
office had always resisted this pro- 
cedure did not deter the Opposition 
spokesmen, and when to everyone’s 
surprise Mr Macmillan accepted the 
amendment Mr Donnelly congratu- 
lated him on being an example to 
his colleagues in remembering the 
promises of his Opposition days. 

However, it must be noted that al- 
though there was general agreement 
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on the surface there was always 
an undercurrent of suspicion of 
encroachments on _ agricultural 
land, which was periodically voiced 
by different Conservative members, 
amongst them Col. W. H. Bromley 
Davenport (Knutsford) Col. Ralph 
Clarke (East Grinstead), and Mr 
Peter Legh (Petersfield). 

At various times in the Committee 
they brought forward amendments 
designed to limit the effect of the Bill 
and these were resisted by the Minis- 
ter and many of his colleagues as well 
as by Opposition Members, particu- 
larly Mr Sparks and Mr C. W. Gib- 
son (Clapham). Mr Harold Mac- 
millan bore the main burden of the 
whole discussion and there was no 
doubt that by his charm and good 
humour he avoided many awkward 
situations. It was early yet to be dog- 
matic about his general attitude to 
planning but these two measures 
coming early in his busier period of 
office at the Ministry have given him 
an excellent opportunity of getting to 
grips with this very important aspect 
of the work of his department. 





Planning Centre Meetings 


Evening meetings are held at 
6.30 p.m. at 28 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Thursday, 15 May: NATIONAL 
PARKS—WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO THE PENNINE WAY, by Tom 
Stephenson, member of National 
Parks Commission. 


Thursday, 22 May: TOWN PLAN- 
NING IN KUWAIT, by P. W. Macfarlane. 


Saturday, 24 May: visir To 
MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Illustrated talk by 
L. P. Ellicot on work of the Ministry. 
Assemble at Planning Centre at 
g.40 a.m. 

Thursday, 29 May: AN AMERICAN’S 


IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH PLANNING, by 
Richard May. 
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GEORGIAN BRISTOL 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


A Review of THE GEORGIAN BUILDINGS OF BRISTOL by Walter 
Ison, FsA. Published by Faber & Faber at 5os. 


F ALL the great industrial 
OC British towns Bristolcanclaim 
to be the richest in architect- 

ure, more particularly of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centur- 
ies. It is not a capital like London or 
Edinburgh, it is not a place that lives 
on its attractiveness and health-giving 
like Bath; it is not a seat of learning 
endowed with collegiate magnific- 
ence like Oxford or Cambridge; it is 
not a cathedral city like Wells. It is a 
great business community, which for 
centuries was second only to London 
in commercial importance. It is true 
it has had the good fortune of Clifton’s 
proximity which has now been fused 
into one composite whole: so that in 


by PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


one direction at any rate instead of 
finding a nineteenth-century sprawl 
you pass from industry to leisured 
residency. It is as though you could 
walk easily from Manchester into 
Bath. But Bristol, of itself, has from 
medieval times onwards produced a 
consistently high level of public build- 
ings and street architecture; and, 
after only a small gap in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century when 
some dreary house-building was done 
in places like Totterdown (whose 
name might have been prophetic) a 
return to fine public building has 
been made in the Library, the Hos- 
pital, the University, and the newly- 
completed City Hall. 


Orchard Street, Bristol 
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Faber & Faber 


The Corn Exchange is a standard design for a public building 


But to return to Mr Walter Ison’s 
Georgian Bristol: this is a most satis- 
fying and scholarly work. If we 
should have liked to see more of those 
charming line drawings in the text, 
we must remember that the period 
has been well illustrated by such en- 
thusiasts as the late C. F. W. Dening. 
But it would have added to the inter- 
est if a thumbnail elevation or sketch 
had accompanied each entry. And 
here we must differ from the author, 
whose conscience evidently pricks 
him for omitting Kings Weston 
House. No city possessing a veritable 
Vanbrugh should omit it, any more 
than Rome would excuse the absence 
of the Campidoglio. Again a thumb- 
nail, not a full-dress, would have 
sufficed! And there is one church 
tower which has unaccountably es- 
caped Mr Ison’s eye: All Saints in 


Corn Street. Those two steeples— 
Christchurch is fully shown—with 
the Gothic coronal of St Stephens are 
among the abiding memories of that 
close-packed lovely business centre. 

But Town anp Country PLan- 
NING is not an architectural review 
and I must confine myself to one or 
two more general reflections. The 
first arises from the Exchange by 
John Wood of Bath in Corn Street: 
**a splendid Palladian design”’ (Ison). 
It is indeed ; and yet «ou cannot avoid 
the fact that it is a standard design for 
a public building. It certainly would 
not have been the same if designed by 
Wren or Chambers, but it is normal 
to its period; it is almost a mid-eigh- 
teenth century cliché. Turning one’s 
thoughts to modern architecture, 
isn’t it unfair to accuse it of unorigin- 
ality, because the UNO building ap- 
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pears in every design for a block of 
public offices in new towns and in re- 
building old ones? Is not this pre- 
cisely what Wood and his contempor- 
aries were doing with their palladian 
cliché ? It is true you can criticize the 
UNO cliché for having two blank 
walls (the shorter ones) and two glass 
ones to give it a Corbusier effect: the 
rooms behind the blank walls are 
wholly without daylight; but also in 
Wood’s design, there are no windows 
to the fourth floor, because he must 
have a deep cornice and parapet. 
These are little practical jokes at the 
expense of convenience that the 
architect will always play. The cliché 
saves thinking; but at the same time 
how much more amusing is the back 
of the Exchange, where Wood has 
thought for himself. 

The second reflection is closely 
allied: namely the value of the repe- 
tition of a simple cliché for normal 
street architecture, where standardi- 
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zation is almost unavoidable on 
economic grounds and looks much 
more satisfactory than a series of em- 
phatic units. “Pompier’ (as the 
French call it) Georgian was an ad- 
mirable medium, invented (so far as 
this country goes) by Wren for re- 
building London—though Georgian 
is asad misnomer! Some of the best of 
this repeating frontage in the whole 
country is to be found in Bristol, and 
Orchard Street is perhaps the pleas- 
antest; but the later rising fronts to 
Berkeley Square and Park Street (now 
badly damaged by war) display the 
same urban quality. 

A glance at the many photographs 
of individual buildings will show that 
this “‘pompier” was due to anything 
but poverty of invention; there is a 
rich store of vigorous architecture 
from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century in Queens Square (now 
ruined by a roundabout encircling 
the splendid equestrian statue of 


Arno’s Court, designed by James Bridges 






Faber & Faber 
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William III) to Smirke in the Council 
Chamber and Cockerell in the Bank 
of England. These are shown in sixty- 
four pages of admirable illustrations. 
The jewels to me are the two houses 
designed by the mysterious architect 
James Bridges, who came from 
America in 1756 and after a period of 
frustration ‘“‘mortified by intrigues 
and fretted by disappointments” over 
his proposals for Bristol Bridge (even- 
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tually built to his design) disappeared 
into the West Indies. Of the two 
houses, Arno’s Court might have 
been designed for Mr Betjeman; the 
Royal Fort might have been designed 


.as the perfect model for the Georgian 


group: its internal plasterwork, by 
Thomas Stocking, transcends the 
taste of both. But this is straying be- 
yond the scope of town and country 
planning. 


Style in Planning Reports 


In his review of the Derbyshire Plan in 
our last issue Desmond Donnelly criti- 
cized the literary style of reports generally. 
Mr Maurice F. Hellier, County Planning 
Officer for Derbyshire, makes a spirited 
reply. 


Dear Sir,—I feel obliged to reply to 
the criticisms made by Mr Desmond 
Donnelly in your May issue because 
the Derbyshire Plan appears to have 
been selected as a prototype for a 
general criticism which I believe is 


based upon a limited appreciation of 


the conditions these reports have to 
fulfil. Therefore on behalf of my col- 
leagues as well as myself some 
response should be made. Although I 
think Mr Donnelly’s strictures would 
suggest to the ordinary reader that 
the standard of composition which 
the report achieves is lower than I 
honestly believe it to be, this response 
is not made because any offence is 
taken on that account. 

First of all, the Analysis of the 
Survey will normally be used as a 
work of reference and therefore each 
section has to deal comprehensively 
with its subject at the cost of con- 
siderable repetition of statement and 
argument where these are relevant in 
more than one section. This of 


necessity makes for tedium in con- 
tinuous reading. 

Second, the text is built up from 
numerous memoranda of meetings 
and consultations with interested 
authorities and bodies. After the fre- 
quent re-drafting which this process 
involves the text cannot be re- 
written with complete freedom of 
style without inviting challenge on 
the grounds that there has been some 
alteration of sense or emphasis. 

Third, both the form and the con- 
tent are to a considerable extent 
governed by the information called 
for by ministerial direction. 

For these reasons popular appeal is 
subordinated to full and compre- 
hensive presentation of a case and we 
are grateful for Mr Donnelly’s ulti- 
mate discovery and commendation 
of the case presented. It is expected 
that a summarized version on the 
lines which Mr Donnelly has in 
mind will be published when the 
Development Plan has been formally 
submitted and meanwhile we rely 
upon informed comment such as 
‘TOWN AND Country PLANNING offers 
to interpret those matters which can 
be more vividly explained to the 
public. Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE J. HELLIER. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Development Value Headaches 

Let us drop a tear for the civil serv- 
ants who have to advise Ministers on 
proposals to reform Parts VI and VII 
of the TCP Act 1947 knowing they 
will later have to operate any changes 
decided upon by means of a Bill or 
Orders. The problem is tough, and 
we suspect that Ministers, in this 
Government and the last, have not 
made it more digestible by their pub- 
lic obiter dicta or kite-flyings. 

Mr H. W. Wells at the Surveyors’ 
Institution (5 May 1952) listed a ser- 
ies of defects of the system, stressed 
their seriousness, said that the best 
suggestions for improvement were 
those of the Institution in 1950, which 
he thought were not a real solution, 
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Evening Standard 
‘In my opinion travellers won’t get a square 
deal until fares are calculated per square 
foot”’ 


made some alternative suggestions, 
and then admitted grave doubts as to 
whether these would be any easier to 
work. It might, he concluded, be as 
well to leave the law substantially as it 
is. Mr B. J. Collins very usefully re- 
stated the solid planning reasons for 
maintaining a compensation-better- 
ment system, but thought the public 
distaste for development charges and 
the unwillingness of owners to sell at 
existing use value would hamper good 
development. His solution was on the 
‘purchase notice’ principle: plan- 
ning authorities should be able to re- 
strict development anywhere in the 
public interest, but an owner should 
be able to insist on State purchase of 
adversely affected land at a fair price. 
But this seems to us to leave the door 
wide open for the Treasury to put a 
brake on planning restrictions that 
might provoke purchase notices. 


An All-out Criticism 

Mr J. D. Trustram Eve was much 
more uncompromising. He wanted a 
complete repeal of the development 
value law. He thought it would cost 
no more to compensate owners ad hoc 
for refusals and restrictions under 
planning, as and when made, than 
the £12 millions a year needed for 
interest on the £300 million fund. He 
usefully pointed out that the £300 
million fund does nothing to help 
urban planning authorities to reduce 
density or change land-use in con- 
gested areas. If adequate central 
funds were freely available for com- 
pensation for green belt preservation 
and urban deconcentration, that, we 
agree, would be the best solution of 
all. But with the pressure there is, and 
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must be, on the national budget for 
innumerable purposes, it is very diffi- 
cult to believe in the inviolability of 
an adequate central fund for planning 
compensation. Mr Eve would offset 
the compensation, not by a develop- 
ment charge, but by a “general tax 
on property’—presumably he was 
thinking of the Uthwatt periodic 
levy. But would those who have 
“parted brass rags”’ with the develop- 
ment charge fall in love with the 
periodic levy? 

Mr Eve’s argument, to which we 
cannot do justice in this brief note, 
deserves study. His philosophic basis 
is a belief that town and country 
planning should not promote de- 
velopment, but should merely canal- 
ize its course; the initiative, the re- 
sponsibility, is that of private enter- 
prise. We have ourselves held this 
view. It is perhaps too simple. The 
idea that the major responsibility for 
development can be that of the State 
is even more impossibly simple. But 
the frightful muddle of our cities is 
forcing on society a new synthesis, 
and this land value problem is one of 
its growing pains. 


Proposals in the Field 

The RICS 1950 memorandum and 
the suggestions in our pages by Mr 
C. N. Thornton-Kemsley, MP (May 
1951) were for substantial changes of 
detail within the 1947 Act framework. 
Both would have substituted certifi- 
cates for payment at the time of de- 
velopment for payments in 1953 out 
of the £300 million fund; and both 
would have extended the area of ex- 
ception from development charge 
and claims on the £300 million. Mr 
D. Walker-Smith, MP, in our pages 
(September 1951) was more radical. 
He would abolish the £300 million 
fund, and compensate ad hoc for re- 
fusals or restrictions going beyond 
by-law or ‘good neighbour’ re- 
quirements. He would collect 100 





Evening Standard 


‘*The house belongs to the National Trust; 
the gardens belong to the Coal Board. I am 
an outcast among the opencast, dear lady”’ 


per cent of betterment where trace- 
able to public actions or to the effect 
of refusal of development elsewhere; 
and a smaller percentage on increases 
of value otherwise caused. Would 
this be any easier ? 

The TCPA, besides extending 
somewhat the area of exception from 
charge and claims, would reduce the 
development charge to 75 per cent of 
the selling price (less existing use 
value) of the land, and treat it as 
normally payable by the seller. There 
may be technical difficulties in apply- 
ing this principle; but it is important 
that purchasers for development 
should come to regard the sum of 
what they pay to the seller and to the 
Central Land Board as the market 
price. At present many regard the 
CLB share of the sum as a tax. Yet 
often, we believe, the two payments 
together are not more than the mar- 
ket price would have been if there had 
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been no development charge. And 
where they exceed a true market 
price, the excess may be due to the 
fact that a building licence has a high 
cash value. The anomalies in values 
today are numerous and serious; but 
not all are due to the development 
charge. 


Southwark Gains a Point 

Popular feeling in Great Dover 
Street, Southwark, was roused on the 
subject of the allocation of new LCC 
dwellings there to tenants of houses to 
be demolished. A tenants’ committee, 
led by the Rev. G. Field and others, 
fought to get priority for these people 
in the letting of the 200 flats, 100 
maisonettes, and 19 houses in the new 
estate. The scheme, originally en- 
tirely of flats, was modified as a result 
of local pressure for houses ; and when 
partial success had been attained in 
the shape of the 19 houses and 100 
maisonettes, it was found that strang- 
ers from other boroughs might get 
them. Now Alderman Reginald 
Stamp announces a change of policy: 
the LCC will do its best to see that 
families displaced from the demolish- 
ed area will be rehoused in the new 
estate. While we congratulate Ald. 
Stamp on his decision, the episode 
shows the value of local interest and 
agitation. If it had been earlier and 
stronger the scheme would have been 
better. 


The Flats Subsidy 

Mr Henry Brooke, MP, LCC, made 
an effective attack on the structure of 
the flats subsidy in the Committee 
debate on the Housing Bill (7 May). 


Architect minus Client 

poBss: How can a new town make 
such a silly mistake as to produce the 
sort of dwellings people dislike? 
Don’t they have architects ? 

MoBBs: Very good architects. 

posss: Well, then. 
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mosBs: Good building is only pos- 
sible when an intelligent client—a 
future user—co-operates closely with 
a good designer. A new town is a town 
that does not yet exist, to be occupied 
by people who are unknown and un- 
knowing. Until they come there is no 
real client. The client is represented 
for the time being by a Corporation 
and officials who may or may not 
have had experience in this job of 
town development. The architect has 
more definite ideas than they have—a 
dangerous situation, since all his life 
the architect has been wanting to try 
out things and ordinary clients won’t 
let him. 

poss: I see. Hence the Stevenage 
flats ? 

moBBs: Dunno. I’m not making 
case studies. I’m stating basic prin- 
ciples of behaviour. The client is the 
man to be satisfied. He must insist on 
his real wants, and be tactful enough 
to let the architect have his head on 
things he cares less about. 

posss: Isn’t the answer for the 
architect to be directed by the socio- 
logist or demographic expert ? 

mMosBs: Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us! 

poss: Then what ? This new town 
business is hopeless. 

mMoBBs : No. The managements learn, 
and as soon as the first few hundreds 
of settlers come along the situation 
changes. The client has arrived: the 
architectural saturnalia is over. Craw- 
ley, for instance, started with the in- 
tention (based on patient research) to 
build 25 per cent of flats. They told 
me last week that, now thousands of 
people have come in and expressed 
their wants, the 25 per cent has gone 
down to 2 per cent. 

poBBs: Dear, oh dear. What a 
frightful waste of agricultural land. 

MoBBs: You read the wrong papers. 
Stop worrying and have a drink. 

posss: What’s this about New 
Towns to Die of Thirst in? ... 
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POINTS IN THE LONDON PLAN 


The writer, who has made a special study of industry in the East 
End of London, deals here with certain practical difficulties of the 
dispersal of industry from the County of London, and criticizes 


the housing density and extent of commercial zoning in the 


Stepney-Poplar Reconstruction Area. 


(HE DECENTRALIZATION of in- 
dustry has long been recognized 
as the crucial factor in replan- 
ning London with decent living con- 
ditions, low densities, and work near 
homes. The London Development 
Plan marks an advance on previous 
LCC planning statements. The in- 
dustrial survey in chapter three of the 
Analysis, though not without defects 
in detail, shows a less amateurish ap- 
proach than that of the London Plan, 
1943, and subsequentstatements ofthe 
LCC. The survey is more thorough, 
and more detailed and reliable figures 
are given than in the 1943 Plan. 

In particular, the sample survey of 
firms carried out in collaboration with 
the London Chamber of Commerce 
showsconclusively “the strikingly high 
proportion of firms which have set up 
a branch or might consider moving, 
294 firms or 25 per cent of the whole 
survey. Of these more than 50 per 
cent want to move outside the 
County”. As a result, attention is 
turned from the difficulties in general 
of getting firms to move, and the fact 
that firms are tied to their locations, 
which was the kind of argument used 
by the LCC in relation to the large 
area zoned for industry in the Step- 
ney-Poplar reconstruction area in 
1946; now the LCC has concentrated 
more on the specific difficulties of 
carrying out the policy of relocating 
industry, which industrialists them- 
selves also often want. Had these 
problems been faced earlier, it is per- 


by D. L. MUNBY 


haps not impossible that the LCC 
would have been able to do more to 
persuade the Government to take 
more vigorous action about the mat- 
ter. 


Location of Industry and Houses 


From the firms’ side the practical 
difficulties are the financial cost of re- 
moval, particularly the difficulty of 
disposing of their existing plant with- 
out loss, and on the other hand the 
difficulty of getting licences to build 
new factories in the new towns or out- 
side the London area, when they do 
not want to go as far afield as the de- 
velopment areas. At the same time, 
there is the problem of housing ac- 
commodation, particularly for key 
workers in the new areas. On the 
LCC side, there is now no doubt 
“that there is a considerable amount 
of industry and commerce which 
could be carried on elsewhere with- 
out detriment to the efficiency or the 
structure of the national economy or 
its prosperity”. Their problems arise 
partly from the restricted capital in- 
vestment programme, which pre- 
vents unnecessary misuse of factory 
buildings, and partly from the priority 
given to the development areas in the 
distribution of the available resources, 
so that factory building in the new 
towns is put low on the list, as the new 
towns corporations, as well as the 
LCC, have complained rather astrin- 
gently. In the housing field, again, 
there seems to have been a maldistri- 
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bution of resources as between the 
LCC and the new towns and other 
authorities outside the centre of the 
London region. 


Re-Use of Vacated Factories 

Within London, planning difficul- 
ties arise from the fact that the LCC 
cannot prevent firms coming into the 
London region from outside from us- 
ing vacated industrial premises, with- 
out paying full compensation, for 
which it only obtains 20 per cent 
grant from the Government. Simi- 
larly, non-conforming users cannot 
be removed from their existing sites 
except at great cost, nor will they 
necessarily be the first claimants for 
the industrial zones planned by the 
LCC, which is either forced to accept 
an unwelcome addition to London’s 
industry in these areas, or lose a pos- 
sible source of income while it waits 
for non-conforming users to move. 
Finance, restrictions on capital in- 
vestment, the not always co-operative 
policy of the Board of Trade, and in- 
adequate powers of control are the 
main problems. 


Cost of Capital Redevelopment 


The solution must be a general one, 
and must come from the Government. 
The analysis of the development plan 
suggests that the LCC is pushing in 
the right direction. But it will be use- 
less to argue for a solution that means 
greatly increased capita! investment, 
as long as building and other capital 
resources are so scarce. Any increased 
capital investment must pay for itself, 
and one obvious solution, that does 
not seem to have been discussed 
hitherto, is a levy on industry in 
London to pay for capital redevelop- 
ment for industry in new towns and 
other expanded towns outside central 
London, and to meet some of the 
financial burden on the LCC. Alevy 
on industry in ce1tral London would 
merely make obvious, what is now 
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accepted in planning circles, that the 
cost of maintaining industrial con- 
gestion in central London is not one 
that the community is prepared to 
pay. It would give an additional stim- 
ulus to marginal firms to move out of 
London, and would check the move- 
ment of new firms into the area. 


Stepney-Poplar: Excessive Density 


In the LCC proposals for the Step- 
ney-Poplar reconstruction area, not 
many changes seem to have been 
made since they were first formulated 
in 1945-6. The area was surveyed in 
1950, and now the LCC should have 
up-to-date information about it, 
which was lacking earlier; it is indeed 
surprising that, though it was in May 
1946 that the LCC applied for a de- 
claratory order, which was granted in 
December 1947, this full survey only 
took place in 1950. Particularly 
noticeable is the complete shopping 
survey. No doubt the industrial sur- 
vey also provided more accurate in- 
formation to the LCC planners, 
though little detail is published. 
Specific proposals for industrial de- 
centralization are not mentioned, 
though in general it is proposed that 
industry should move from this, as 
other, congested boroughs; the sur- 
vey agreed with my own in finding a 
great willingness to move, contrary 
to the implication of various state- 
ments by the LCC in 1945-6 as to the 
difficulty of getting industry to move 
from this area. 

But the density proposed for the 
housing areas, at 136 people per acre, 
is no less too high in 1950 than it was 
in 1946, and the amount of land zoned 
for industry and commerce is too 
great. Unfortunately the detailed 
figures given for acreages of industrial 
and commercial zones are not compar- 
able with earlier published figures, so 
that it is impossible to see in detail 
whether there has been any change in 
policy since 1946, but the zoning 
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maps show hardly any change. It is 
now openly stated that the enlarged 
commercial zones to the west of Step- 
ney, on the borders of the City, may 
also house industrial users, which 
seems to mitigate the threat opened 
up in 1946 of an extension of the City 
commercial area eastwards, as in- 
dustrial, rather than commercial, use 
is at the moment common in the area. 


Excess Employment Capacity 


The over-zoning may be illus- 
trated by the total potential employ- 
ment in the commercial zones in the 
reconstruction area. One hundred 
and fourteen acres are proposed for 
commerce, as compared with the 
present seventy-five acres, plus nine- 
teen for offices, as compared with the 
present six. The proposed plot ratio 
for the western end of the whole area is 
three and a half to one, as compared 
with two to one for the rest of the area. 
At a plot ratio of two to one with the 
density of occupation of premises in 
the City, that is 170 square feet per 
person, as found in the City plan sur- 
veys, provision could be made for a 
total employment of 68,200 people, 
or, with the lower density of 180 
square feet per person thought likely 
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in the future in the City plan, 64,400 
people. Proposed industrial areas of 
137 acres, instead of the existing i28 
acres, would employ between 13,700 
and 27,400 at densities of occupation 
between the existing ones in Stepney 
and Poplar. 

Total employment could thus be 
between 78,000 and 96,000 for the 
comprehensive development area, 
which covers 1,312 acres, as com- 
pared with total employment in Pop- 
lar and Stepney labour exchange 
areas (slightly less than the total area 
of the two boroughs) of 107,500 in 
1948. This planned area of 1,312 
acres excludes all the dock areas, and 
includes only about a third of the ex- 
isting industrial acreage in the two 
boroughs. Admittedly the use of the 
commercial zones for industry will 
reduce the density of employment, as 
industry requires more space per 
person. Nor will these areas of course 
be developed for many years. But the 
long-term effects of over-zoning for 
industry and commerce may be dis- 
astrous, and can hardly help the 
radical policy of industrial decentrali- 
zation required in London, and 
which the LCC seems to be beginning 
to take seriously as practical politics. 





London Complexions 


“T live in the country because I like living in the country. The thrill of being 
one of eight million pasty-faced persons who are crowded into the smallest 
space that will hold eight million pasty-faced persons is one that I have never 
been able to experience. If I were a dictator I would go about with a knacker’s 
hammer and knock down two thirds of the houses in London.””—St John 
Ervine in The Countryman. 


Invitation to Keep Out 


“Dear city reader . . . remain where you are... The charm of the country 
is that you are not there: dort wo du nicht bist, as another great song puts it; 
though it ill befits a sinner like me to say so.’’—Basil de Selincourt in The 
Countryman, 1931. 


City Pride 


“The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through the centre by each and 
every town or city.””—O. W. Holmes (1809-94) Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
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STUDENTS’ PLANNING GROUP 


T THE inception of the Group, 
A which might well be termed 
the student organization of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, in the autumn of 1948, the stated 
aims were to facilitate the gathering 
together of students from a wide range 
of professions and to promote the dis- 
cussion of “‘planning”’ topics in the 
widest possible sense of the word. 

How far have these aims been 
maintained in the past year? The 
range of professions represented a- 
mong the 200 members of the Group 
has been enlarged to include agri- 
culturalists, architects, economists, 
engineers, geographers, landscape 
architects, town planners, sociolo- 
gists, surveyors, and valuers. 

Itis probably true to say that archi- 
tects have a higher representation 
than other professions and we would 
appeal to members of other profes- 
sions to join us, so that their views may 
be given full weight and equilibrium 
be restored. 

The topics which have been dis- 
cussed with a most imposing list of 
speakers have included ‘““The Future 
of Local Government” by Sir Mal- 
colm Trustram Eve and ‘““The Future 
of London” by Arthur Ling. Sir 
George Pepler addressed our annual 
meeting with a talk appropriately en- 
titled ‘“The Future of Planners’’, and 
J. S. Eagles of Whitbread & Co. Ltd, 
whetted our appetite with a most in- 
structive talk on “Pubs and People’. 
At our last meeting F. J. Osborn, 
Chairman of Executive of the Associa- 
tion, promoted a very intense dis- 
cussion concerning Le Corbusier, 
after his eye-witness account of 
L’ Unité d’ Habitation. 

For the future, film shows, visits to 
Crawley, Greenwich, and the Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Govern- 





ment have been arranged, in addition 
to talks on landscape design by Frank 
Clark and Town Planning in Kuwait 
by P. W. Macfarlane. 

This brief review does illustrate the 
degree to which our inaugural aims 
are being implemented. The success 
which has been achieved is due to a 
number of factors. To the speakers, 
who, without exception, have given 
us instructive and entertaining talks 
and have welcomed and stimulated 
discussion afterwards, we offer our 
sincere thanks. 

We are indebted to all members of 
the Association for their support and 
for the extensive use of their facilities 
at the Planning Centre, and particu- 
larly to F. J. Osborn and to our sec- 
retary Laura Kilcawley, whose en- 
ergy and phenomenal ability to ob- 
tain reserve speakers at two or three 
days’ notice have enabled us to enjoy 
such varied and interesting pro- 
grammes. 

An ‘interesting extension of our 
aims was suggested recently by Des- 
mond Donnelly, mp, when he put 
forward the idea that the Group, now 
successfully established, should take 
on outside activities in the form of 
addressing public or semi-public 
meetings with a view to “selling” 
planning ideas. 

It is to be hoped that this idea will 
be incorporated into future pro- 
grammes of the Group and that an 
even wider range of professions will 
become represented. In an age of 
specialization, co-operation becomes 
increasingly important and in the 
sphere of planning the Group must 
continue to encourage mutual under- 
standing between specialists at the 
student level. 

PETER V. SELLERS 
Chairman, Students’? Planning Group 
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PLANNING PROGRESS IN CANADA 


Realization of problems of congestion and traffic in large cities has 
led to new powers for city planning in Canada; but problems of 


municipal boundaries and compensation for green-belt reservations 


remain. British experience is therefore being closely watched. 


ANY PEOPLE in other coun- 
M tries think of Canada as a 
land of wide open spaces, 
with plenty of room to expand, and 
without the need for cities to worry 
about sites for housing and industry. 
At one time that was no doubt a true 
picture; but it is no longer so. Canad- 
ian cities are perhaps not yet so con- 
gested as are some towns in the old 
world, but in terms of people to the 
square mile they are quite congested 
enough. It is certain that cities in 
Canada must find room in their 
streets for a larger number of motor 
vehicles than do towns of comparable 
size in Britain or Europe. Visitors 
from abroad, coming to this country, 
are apt to be amazed at the very large 
number of motor cars, trucks, and 
buses that crowd our streets—a num- 
ber which in the larger centres such 
as Toronto and Montreal slows the 
movement of traffic to a walking pace, 
so great is the congestion. 

We are beginning to see that the 
answer to this problem—if there be a 
single answer—-lies in planning the 
cities. The aim would be to permit a 
maximum of people to move around 
town in some degree of comfort, and 
with a good deal more speed and 
efficiency than is now the case. That 
aim is not a new one; it has long exer- 
cised governments. Canada is a feder- 
al state, so constituted that the law of 
property is made separately in each 
of the ten provinces. Thus in Ontario, 
the most populous province, there 
have been special planning statutes 
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for more than a generation. The 
difference now is that the problem 
seems ever more urgent, and so far- 
reaching solutions appear to be 
politically more acceptable since the 
last war. 





National Film Board of Canada 
Traffic congestion in Toronto 


Town planning was talked about 
long before the war, but hardly ever 
practised on a proper scale. The reas- 
ons for this are familiar everywhere. 
People agreed in general that sound 
plans would benefit the whole com- 
munity. But in carrying out any par- 
ticular plan some property owners, 
perhaps quite a few of them, were 
bound to suffer. The fellow whose 
land stood to lose much of its value 
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was going to fight the scheme. Rather 
than engage in such battles with pro- 
perty-owners, town councils (which 
in Canada are still the planning au- 
thorities) would tend to let the major 
and more contentious projects be 
pigeon-holed. 

In addition to incurring the oppo- 
sition of property-owners, town plan- 
ning schemes had a way of involving 
municipal expense. It was not always 
easy to see why public money should 
be spent for open space to be acquired 
and preserved, when private use of 
the same land would yield tax reven- 
ues. There is a strong tradition in 
Canada, perhaps founded in pioneer 
days, that the freeholder should be 
able to do as he wishes with his land. 
The wish to turn single family houses 
to more profitable account as shops or 
flats (thus adding to congestion) was 
not regarded as an enterprise which 


The ‘‘aluminium town” of Arvida in the province of Quebec 
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anyone had a right to halt. Town 
planning has had a ‘conspicuously 
thin time of it in Canada. 

Now all this is beginning to change. 
So rapid has been the growth of Can- 
ada’s industries and cities that by the 
end of the war many towns found 
themselves bursting at the seams. 
Something had to be done, in two 
directions: cities had to expand so as 
to allow those already in them to live 
decently and comfortably, yet limits 
had to be drawn to further population 
increase, at least until the authorities 
could catch their breath a bit. 

In Ontario, for instance, a new 
Planning and Development Act was 
passed in 1946, giving several kinds of 
encouragement to municipalities to 
proceed with the improvement of 
town living. There was set up at the 
same time a Department of Planning 
and Development (the first separate 


Aluminium Company of Canada 
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Aluminium Company of Canada 


General view of a residential section at Arvida, Quebec 


Ministry for the topic in Canada). 
The provincial government still did 
not insist on municipalities preparing 
plans—although in certain instances 
the Minister can do so. But it did lay 
down the procedure and offer induce- 
ments for the orderly layout of streets, 
public utilities, transit systems, parks 
and public buildings. For the first 
time, municipalities were given auth- 
ority to buy land for residential build- 
ing (which is almost entirely provid- 
ed by private enterprise in Canada). 
This was important, because it meant 
that cities could buy up large blocks of 
land and develop them in accordance 
with overall schemes, allowing space 
in advance for schools, playgrounds, 
and shopping centres. Further, when 
a private developer wishes to divide a 
large tract of land into plots for in- 
dividual houses, the 1946 Act requires 
him to submit a plan of subdivision 
for the approval of local and pro- 
vincial authorities; the private sub- 
divider may be required to dedicate 
a portion of the tract for public use 
other than streets. 


Over-built Cities 

This was all very well so far as it 
went. But it was mainly directed to 
areas of new development, and offered 
little to the large city already built up 
and overflowing its boundaries. In- 
side those borders, a city like Toronto 
has little free space, if any at all, with 
which to work changes. Most of the 
schemes must therefore be limited to 
rebuilding old parts of the city— 
which is a slow and expensive process 
even here. Also, a major need of cen- 
tral and sub-central parts of our cities 
is to reduce the number of inhabit- 
ants, and that sounds so much like 
reducing tax revenue as to be un- 
popular with councils. 

Toronto, for example, is a city with 
an area of thirty-four square miles 
and a population of nearly 700,000; 
it is completely surrounded by twelve 
suburban municipalities containing 
twice as much area and inhabited by 
less than 500,000 people. Whenever 
Toronto refuses planning permission 
for some more intensive use of a bit of 
its land, the developer is likely to go to 
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one of the suburbs and contribute his 
taxes there. Toronto would lose the 
revenue, but its council knows that it 
would soon be called on to give ad- 
ditional service, for every one oi the 
suburbs is dependent in many ways 
on the central city. This makes diffi- 
cult the adoption of sound planning 
recommendations in Toronto. 


Spontaneous Moving Out 


If by boundary adjustment the city 
could gain enough new land to meet 
this kind of situation, then planning 
for decentralization becomes possible. 
And, paradoxically, it also becomes 
possible to think of limiting metro- 
politan growth. It may sound disre- 
spectful, but great corporations such 
as banks, insurance companies, foun- 
dries, and departmentstores area little 
like sheep. They like to flock together, 
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with results that can be almost intol- 
erable in the congestion of special 
areas. In large American cities, their 
very clannishness has made them al- 
most inaccessible; now they are mov- 
ing out to vacant pastures—in flocks. 

Something like that is beginning to 
happen in Canadian cities. One such 
experiment is in the location of the 
offices of the national government in 
Ottawa. The boundaries of the city 
were enlarged three years ago; and 
quarters for certain technical agen- 
cies of the federal civil service are now 
being built in outlying areas. It is 
hoped that (when the vacancy rate in 
housing makes mobility possible) the 
civil servants will tend to redistribute 
their homes in accordance with the 
spread-out employment areas; there 
will be a consequent easing of the 
burden on transit facilities, which are 


The proposed green belt for the federal capital 
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now expected to bring everybody to 
one point at the same moment of 
every day. 


Industry and New Towns 


As these new boundaries are estab- 
lished for our cities, there is some hope 
that new suburbs will not spring up 
again outside them, to revive the same 
old problems of bringing transit and 
other expensive urban services still 
farther into the fringe of the country- 
side. Instead, new industries will be 
urged to move to other smaller places 
or to wholly new town sites. (In Can- 
ada the idea of new towns for location 
of certain industries is by fo means 
novel; there are a score of these com- 
pany towns in existence. The Alumin- 
um Company is now beginning its 
third, which it announces will not be 
a “company” town in the old sense, 
but a balanced industrial community ; 
the consultant planner is Mr Clarence 
Stein.) 


Green Belts and Values 


The means for limiting the growth 
of the large old cities is by the estab- 
lishment of green belts. The belt des- 
ignated in the National Capital Plan 
for Ottawa is three to five miles wide, 
and extends in one sector to merge 
with a National Park. Within this 
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belt a population of 500,000 is en- 
visioned. The belt itself is intended to 
be devoted to agricultural and similar 
rural purposes. The consultants pro- 
pose that anyone wishing to develop 
urban facilities outside the city boun- 
daries should be required to overleap 
the green belt, and establish in a satel- 
lite town ten or fifteen miles beyond. 
The final statutory destiny of the 
green belt is not yet fixed; and land- 
owners, chiefly farmers who live on it, 
can obtain $1,000 or more for each 
acre of it by selling land for urban 
residential purposes. At present, the 
City of Ottawa is trying to enforce a 
by-law restricting such development 
so as to maintain the green belt intact. 
In resisting this pressure to permit de- 
velopment, the city is no doubt caus- 
ing a few property owners to suffer 
hardship. 

But the alternative is that the whole 
community shall suffer—and the ob- 
ject of town planning here, as every- 
where, is that the whole community 
should benefit from developments as 
they occur. The dilemma of benefit 
for the many without hardship for the 
few is not one that we have solved; we 
shall watch with the greatest interest 
how the solution that has arisen from 
British experience works out in 
practice.’ 


Green Belt of Pompeii 


‘The houses have only one storey, and the apartments, though not large, 








are very lofty. A great advantage results from this, wholly unknown in our 
cities. The public buildings . . . were seen on all sides over the roofs of the 
houses. This was the excellence of the ancients. Their private expenses were 
comparatively moderate; the dwelling of one of the chief senators of Pompeii 
is elegant... but small. But their public buildings are everywhere marked 
by the bold and grand designs of an unsparing magnificence. . . Another 
advantage, too, is that, in the present case, the glorious scenery around is 
not shut out, and that, unlike the inhabitants of the Cimmerian ravines of 
modern cities, the ancient Pompeiians could contemplate the clouds and the 
lamps of heaven; could see the moon rise high behind Vesuvius, and the sun 
set in the sea, tremulous with an atmosphere of golden vapour, between 
Inareme and Misenum.”—sHELLEY, Letters (Letter of 1819). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS: V 


Cheshire 


N TIMBUCTOO, Cheshire is known 

| for its cats and its cheese. Its de- 

velopment plan shows it also has 
other interests and characteristics. 

Cheshire almost in entirety is part 
of the great central lowland of 
England which extends from the 
south and the east of the country 
across the Midlands and along both 
sides of the Pennines. The county 
becomes part of upland Britain only 
in the east where the boundary fol- 
lows the Pennine watershed for some 
distance and the highest hills reach a 
height of almost 2,000 feet. 

Farming in Cheshire as a whole is 
essentially mixed in character and in 
only one area in the north near Car- 
rington does arable farming predom- 
inate. The western grass region con- 
tains some of the county’s best dairy- 
ing pastures and to it must be attri- 
buted some of Cheshire’s fame as a 
dairying county. The gourmet, how- 
ever, will be sorry to learn that the 
development plan states the cheese 
industry which once flourished so 
strongly is now dying out and less 
than thirty farms are now engaged 
in its production in its original form. 
The great ease by which liquid milk is 
supplied to the urban areas has been 
the main cause of the change. 

The largest concentration of popu- 
lation in the county is in the north 
and the north-east where Cheshire 
takes in part of the Manchester con- 
urbation. This is responsible for 
nearly 35 per cent of the total popu- 
lation in the county, 280,000 people 
out of 813,000. The other main centre 
is the Wirral with about 130,000 or 
16 per cent of the total. The develop- 
ment plan states that more than one 
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half of Cheshire’s population is thus 
congregated in two small areas, 
neither of which occupies more than 
about 8 per cent of the county’s total 
area of 973 square miles. Other con- 
centrations are to be found in the 
towns such as Chester. 

The development plan states, ‘““The 
general pattern of urban growth in 
Cheshire has depended partly on 
the existence of the two great 
conurbations to the north-east and 
north-west respectively and of the 
Manchester Ship Canal along the 
northern edge of the county, and 
partly on the location of industry in 
other parts of Cheshire. This pattern 
may be described diagrammatically 
by means of a line running more or 
less east and west and connecting the 
Wirral and north and north-east 
Cheshire through Runcorn, the Stock- 
ton Heath area and Lymm: and of 
two north-south lines, one passing 
through Northwich, Winsford-Mid- 
dlewich and the Crewe-Nantwich- 
Sandbach area, and the other follow- 
ing through Bollington, Macclesfield, 
and Congleton. The east-west line 
represents a belt of territory following 
the northern boundary of the county 
and rarely exceeding five miles in 
width, within which is contained 
more than 60 per cent of the county’s 
population: the two north-south lines 
are a formal representation of two 
other belts, again comparatively 
narrow, which are not in fact parallel 
but which tend to converge at a point 
just south of the county. The three 
belts among them have the great 
bulk of population and industry: the 
remainder of the county, constituting 
the major agricultural regions, is 
similarly divided into three distinct 
areas, viz., 2 roughly triangular area, 
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extending over the whole of south- 
west Cheshire and occupying a 
quarter of the entire county, bounded 
on the north by Ellesmere Port and 
Runcorn, and on the east by North- 
wich and Crewe: secondly that part 
enclosed by the three main urban 
belts and comprising the greater part 
of Congleton and Bucklow Rural 
Districts: and thirdly, the hilly 
region lying to the east of the 
Macclesfield-Congleton belt.” 

The most important sources of em- 
ployment within the county are 
chemicals, engineering, the manu- 
facture of vehicles, textiles, clothing, 
and agriculture. The report states 
that the chemical and engineering 


‘industries have within them a wide 


variety of activity. 

The following table gives the com- 
parative position and is based upon 
the position in July 1948 which, when 
the report was compiled, was the 
latest date for which information was 
available. 





Types of Industry Numbers Employed* 
Chemicals 29,500 
Engineering 17,450 
Vehicles 17,450 
Textiles 21,850 
Clothing 10,450 
Agriculture 12,400 
Total 109,100 


1 In Employment Exchange areas wholly 
within Cheshire. 

Up to now no mention has been 
made of an external problem which 
impinges upon Cheshire. Of course it 
is impossible to deal with Cheshire’s 
development plan without recogniz- 
ing the important influence on its 
compilation of Manchester and Liver- 
pool. 

There are two problems as far as 
Cheshire is concerned. First, there 
is the voluntary immigration into 
Cheshire which represents the move- 
ment of persons who wish to live in 
the county without changing their 
places of work in other areas. This 
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type of migration was a very import- 
ant event during the inter-war hous- 
ing boom and was helped of course by 
improvements in transport. Second, 
there is what the development plan 
describes as ‘“Organized Overspill’’. 
This is the means by which over- 
crowding and congestion is reduced 
in the urban areas. 

It has been estimated, in respect of 
voluntary migration, that by 1971 
there will have been an emigration of 
127,000 persons from parts of Lanca- 
shire bordering on Cheshire. It is 
difficult to decide how much of this 
will come to Cheshire but provided 
there is no mass migration from the 
region because of declining industries, 
it is safe to assume that a large part of 
it is likely. 

With regard to the organized 
overspill problem, after Lancashire’s 
own receptive capacity has been de- 
ducted, there still remains the neces- 
sity to transfer under organized 
schemes 244,900 persons from Mer- 
seyside, Warrington, and the Man- 
chester area. 

There is a third problem of 
absorbing, either by voluntary im- 
migration or as organized overspill, a 
total of 33,200 persons from the 
county boroughs of Cheshire. 


Major Proposals 

It is proposed to build 124,850 
houses during the period of the plan, 
this estimate being based on prob- 
able output. Of these, 75,710 houses 
will be for the accommodation of 
immigration and overspill, 28,515 for 
replacement of slums, 15,245 for the 
relief of existing shortage and the re- 
maining 5,380 will cater for the effects 
of natural increase on the number of 
families to be housed. 

The most important increases will 
of course be in Ellesmere Port and 
Congleton, the latter of which it is 
presumed will be scheduled as a new 
town with an ultimate population of 
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60,000. Knutsford, which it may be 
remembered was the subject of an 
exhibition sponsored by the News 
Chronicle, is likely to have its popula- 
tion increased to 10,900 by 1971. 

Congleton’s industrial develop- 
ment is intended to try and balance 
the present employment position in 
east Cheshire, where, when the tex- 
tile industry is going full blast, the 
need is for more male-employing 
industry. 

It is proposed that the introduction 
of new industries employing mainly 
women should be carried out at or 
near Ellesmere Port and Northwich. 
A similar need is in the Runcorn area. 

With regard to communications, 
it is proposed to build a motor-way 
running from a point near Alsage in 
the south to one east of Thelwall at the 
boundary of Lancashire as part of 
the projected national motor-way 
from London to the north. There will 
be only six connections with the 
existing road system and about 100 
bridges will be required to eliminate 
other possible connections. There 
are many proposals for widenings of 
trunk roads. 


Comment 


The first thing that strikes any 
commentator on this development 
plan is the way in which its author 
has held the balance between the 
competing claims of urbanization 
and agriculture. 

For some time some supporters of 
agricultural interests have been pre- 
judicing their own case by over- 
statement. The overwhelming maj- 
ority of Britain lives in towns and as 
the demand for more subsidies for 
agriculture from the fundamentally 
urban exchequer has been allied to an 
equally strident insistence that towns- 
people should be stuffed into large 
blocks of flats which become in- 
cinerators of any blueprints of decent 
living conditions, it is not surprising 
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that there are signs of impatience. 

Cheshire is a typical example of 
the type of area where these conflict- 
ing interests must be resolved. Its 
green acres are looked at almost 
hungrily by people living in Mersey- 
side and Manchester. The county 
planning officer, Mr Kenneth Male, 
has shown himself acutely aware of 
this situation and has not, like some 
members of his profession, tried to 
gloss over it. The development plan 
states the issue quite clearly in its sec- 
tion dealing with agriculture. Later 
on when it comes to lay down 
“standards of development’’, it be- 
comes quite clear that Mr Male has 
also not shrunk from saying that 
proper living conditions should be 
ensured. This is, of course, the test by 
which any plan should be judged and 
it is not necessary to say more. 

Some minor queries do arise how- 
ever. The subsidence problem in 
Cheshire has long been a difficulty in 
the salt-mining areas. It is stated that 
new methods of brine pumping will 
safeguard against its aggravation and 
without more knowledge it is im- 
possible to do more than question this 
optimism. 

Secondly, the development plan is 
largely based upon the continuance 
of full employment. The textile in- 
dustry has already had a nasty knock 
since the plan was drafted, and al- 
though it is the opinion of the writer 
of this article that the bottom has 
been reached, it will be a long time 
before the previous position can be 
regained. Permanent prosperity for 
textiles is a subject which even in- 
volves excursions into the realms of 
foreign policy but it decides whether 
or not Cheshire’s development plan 
is satisfactory, so great are the im- 
plications of our planning schemes. 

Finally, Mr Male deserves thanks 
for writing clearly and writing good 
English. It was a pleasure to read 
“County Palatine’. 
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THE TWENTY-YEAR 


From Derek Plumstead: 


ONE OF the arguments put for- 
N ward by Mr Law are convinc- 
ing. Town planning in terms 
of time realization is almost wholly 
unpredictable because future de- 
velopment has no assessable basis for 
predicting its start or finish except 
where a high priority project demands 
a definite duration. For example, Mr 
Law selects the availability of labour 
as a basis, but its productive capacity 
alters considerably as building tech- 
nique improves over the years. Even 
the shrewdest guess, therefore, be- 
comes misleading and it is quite 
wrong to say that “‘a fixed period 
means that needs can be calcu- 
lated. . .” 

Without a time limit he fears the 
repetition of over-zoning of the 1932 
Act schemes, but he forgets that when 
they are based upon the modern civic 
survey this does not occur. He wrongly 
assumes that most improvements in- 
volve public money and that there- 
fore the Minister must limit them, 
when in fact a great deal would be 
done by private enterprise. Because 
of the essential need for co-ordination 
between the two means and because 
their availability at any one time is 
unpredictable, a time limit is wholly 
impracticable. 

If the “‘twenty-year plan is a plan 
for the whole town”’ it will inevitably 
perpetuate, for instance, great areas 
of slums, overcrowding and factory 
congestion. This inadequacy is un- 
sound and inhuman unless the plan- 
ner treats total solutions to these ex- 
tensive problems as of such signifi- 
cance as to be excluded from the 
limit. If so, the limit has no meaning at 
all, because no planning authority has 
any but “significant” solutions to 
propose. Also, there is no sense in sug- 
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LIMIT 


gesting that if “community facilities 
to match redevelopment cannot be 
provided for in the first plan. . .” the 
quinquennial review will provide the 
opportunity, because it would then 
contain nothing to justify safeguard- 
ing restrictions being imposed during 
the interim period upon expensive 
developments to make such provision 
possible. 

In short, no programme map can 
possibly be timed accurately. It can at 
best be only a guide to the proper 
order for development. The advisory 
plans produced at the end of the war 
acknowledged this fact and their 
period plans were no more than a 
suggestion for a proper order. Mr 
Law’s criticism is not, I hope, that 
they did not contain significant pro- 
posals, but that there were too many. 
If that is so, then who is going to say 
that the complete elimination of 
slums and overcrowding, economic 
regrouping of industry, adequate 
provision for schools, shops, playing 
fields, etc. cannot and should not be 
attempted ? Who can justly say that 
we can never eliminate ail areas of 
bad layout and obsolete develop- 
ment ? 

Is it really necessary to perpetuate 
such conditions by allowing expen- 
sive individual buildings, yet to pre- 
vent future generations from dealing 
with what we cannot tackle when the 
temporary long-term permission can 
both satisfy the present and safeguard 
the future ? 

This is the kind of serious thought 
that lies behind these advisory plans. 


, Mr Law lightly describes them as 


academic studies in propaganda and 
jibes at the artist planner whose paint 
box, I venture to suggest, produced at 
least greater clarity of expression than 
the method of symbols used in the 
present development plans. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION AND THE 


TOWNSMEN 


This is a new point of view on the functions of domestic gardens 
and allotments in adding to the food supply. Practical proposals are 
made which should be considered by local authorities. We shall 


welcome other views on this subject. 


HE GROWTH of world popula- 
tion (so many more millions of 
human beings a year) and 
changes in food habits (more people 
eating meat and wheat) are confront- 
ing this country with a difficult, pos- 
sibly even an alarming problem. 
Some 95 per cent of us live in urban- 
ized areas, a mere 5 per cent are con- 
cerned with producing food. All 
townsmen want to have space to live 
in—more space than we have at pres- 
ent got—but the more space we occu- 
py for living, the less we have to pro- 
duce the food by which we live. To- 
day our customary sources of supply 
from overseas are tending to diminish 
rather than increase: some countries 
that sent us food are now forced to 
keep more of it fort'themselves. In 
others, the rising standard of living 
means that they want more and better 
food for themselves. 

In so crowded an island as ours a 
fundamental consideration in plan- 
ning how we are to be housed, must be 
the avoidance of waste of land. It 
seems established that most people 
prefer to live in a house with a bit of 
garden, to living in a flat without. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 
general rule and some people, whilst 
preferring a house, take little interest 
in, or care of, the bit of land attached 
to it. If you look down on a city froma 
railway line or from an aeroplane you 
notice this and you notice too, that 
most of those little gardens are given 


by A. C. RICHMOND 


up to lawns and flower beds; or in 
other words to amenity. The prob- 
lem then that concerns us is how far 
we can afford to allow land to be used 
for this purpose and how far the need 
to produce food compels us to restrict 
it. 
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An example of efficient food production in 
a suburban garden 


The Garden and the Allotment 


The main function of a garden and 
of an allotment is different, and the 
difference should be recognized if we 
are to get a satisfactory basis on which 
to plan. The contrast between the two 
need not be complete; for vegetables 
can be grown in gardens and flowers 
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on allotments. It is, however, largely 
due to over-concentration on the 
purely utilitarian purpose of allot- 
ments that they become unattractive 
and often ugly. This has brought 
them into considerable disfavour, 
both with local authorities and the 
general public. On the other hand, 
the small private garden is unsuitable 
for certain forms of food production— 
pigs for instance, and for such an 
essential element in food supply as 
potatoes, which take up a good deal 
of space. From the point of view of 
food production it is almost impos- 
sible to plan private gardens to satisfy 
the varying needs of different types of 
family ; for those needs alter from time 
to time and from occupier to occupier. 
A man and wife with four children 
might be glad of a larger garden than 
they will need when the children 
leave home. A garden large enough to 
satisfy their needs when the children 
are young may be much larger than is 
needed by a subsequent occupier with 
no children. 

The first principle thus emerges. If 
national needs increasingly demand 
that as many townsmen as possible 
should contribute by their own efforts 
to the production of their own food 
supplies, policy should mainly be 
based rather on this purpose being 
achieved on land set aside for it, than 
through the land of the small private 
garden. By these means the waste of 
land can be reduced: the function of 
the garden as primarily a source of 
civilized living can be recognized and 
the amount of land allotted to individ- 
uals for food production determined, 
both according to the demand and to 
the different and varying needs. 


Pigs and Poultry 


General acceptance of this prin- 
ciple would overcome a serious tech- 
nical difficulty. There is a demand 
from people who live in towns, and 
one which at this moment is increas- 
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ing, for permission to keep pigs and 
for space (where they have none) for 
keeping poultry. It is not too much to 
say that in towns pigs should never be 
kept in small private gardens or back- 
yards. It is hardly necessary to labour 
that point for the reasons are obvious; 
not the least of which is the danger 
that disease may break out that would 
spread far beyond the backyards con- 
cerned and injure the pig industry of 
the country. This does not apply to 
poultry where the number to be kept 
is small and the purpose is only to sup- 
ply eggs for the household. When, 
however, the domestic poultry-keeper 
wishes to keep more than he needs for 
this purpose it is preferable for them 
to be kept on areas set aside for this 
purpose where more husband-like 
conditions can be observed and the 
danger of disease obviated, which 
arises when birds are kept in spaces 
which are inadequate. 


Better Allotments 


But what about allotments ? Do we 
want to see more of those rather de- 
pressing piéces of land in our towns, 
dotted with ramshackle huts and 
looking desolate and abandoned 
throughout the winter months? Do 
we want to see that untidy and un- 
attractive area made even worse by 
pigsties and poultry runs with all their 
concomitant disadvantages ? 

The answer is that if we take 
thought we can prevent those pieces 
of land from being either ugly or of- 
fensive. But as yet we have hardly 
tried to do so. Local authorities have 
made very little attempt to lay them 
out carefully; to provide proper ac- 
cess avenues and to treat the whole 
area as though it were part of the 
general open space provision for the 
town. The avenues could be bordered 
with flowers and fruit trees, as they so 
often are in private vegetable gardens, 
and space would be reserved for child- 
ren’s playgrounds with a_ building 
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Keystone 


Good cultivation in village allotments 


where tools are kept and even tea pro- 
vided. The whole area could thus be 
made a place where not only the fath- 
er goes to cultivate a few vegetables 
and look after stock; but where the 
whole family can go and the different 
members enjoy themselves in their 
different ways. Incidentally, that is 
what the Dutch are doing and we 
could well take a leaf out of their book. 
But pigs? How can pigs and pigsties 
be anything but both unsightly and 
offensive and indeed poultry runs 
too? Again the answer is that it is 
mainly a question of planning— 
mainly, but not wholly. Hedges can 
easily conceal what is unsightly and 
there is no difficulty in dealing with 
the waste from piggeries without caus- 
ing offence, but something more than 
this is needed. Good equipment is es- 
sential, carefully sited, and it should 
be provided by the landlord (the 
local authority) and leased to the 
tenant. 





Layout and Management 

None of this, however, can be 
achieved unless local authorities ac- 
cept responsibility, firstly for the care- 
ful lay-out of sites to be devoted to 
food production, and secondly for 
their general management and tech- 
nical supervision, particularly in re- 
gard to the keeping of stock. Good 
management is essential; without it 
human frailty will soon reduce a well 
laid out scheme to the disorder and 
uncomeliness we associate all too 
often with allotments. Worse still, lack 
of supervision will result in some stock 
not being kept under proper hygienic 
conditions. Education authorities 
have the power to provide advice and 
supervision, and allotment authorities 
have the power to lay out and equip 
their sites on the lines suggested and 
to provide for general management. 
Those who wish to keep pigs or poul- 
try or even to cultivate a plot of land 
in their spare time do not want to 
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have to travel long distances to do so. 
It is not satisfactory for a large area to 
be set aside for the purpose without re- 
gard to convenience of access, par- 
ticularly where provision is to be 
made for the keeping of livestock. 


Pleasant Places Near Homes 


What is wanted is sites of which the 
size would vary, which are as near as 
possible to the homes of those who 
live there. Some could be quite small. 
The development of new housing- 
estates provides the opportunity which 
may not exist in densely built-up 
areas to ensure that areas are reserved 
for this purpose in convenient situa- 
tions. Two years ago a National 
Council for Domestic Food Produc- 
tion was set up. What is now wanted 
is a definite policy. If we really need 
the food that townsmen could help to 
produce, local authorities should be 
given a vigorous lead and guidance as 
to the methods to be followed. A 
mere dig-for-victory campaign is not 
what is indicated, for that was an 
emergency measure. We should now 
regard the use of land for food pro- 
duction as a normal activity in towns, 
which should be pursued under con- 
ditions which add to general amenity. 
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Given the right lead, areas reserved 
for allotments could be made places of 
pleasant resort instead of places where 
we do not direct our footsteps when 
we go for a walk on a Sunday after- 
noon. By the kind of planned lay-out 
and management suggested, more 
people could be attracted to the pleas- 
ant occupation of growing food and 
keeping stock. A consistent policy of 
encouraging food production by 
townsmen would too, meet some of 
the criticism of the continued absorp- 
tion of agricultural land for extrava- 
gant urban development. But we 
have a long way to go before plan- 
ning of this kind is attempted and 
local authorities have come to lay out 
areas devoted to food-cultivation with 
the care and thought necessary to 
overcome the prejudice that exists in 
regard to allotments. Here is a task 
for the National Council for Domestic 
Food Production and the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Only if they adopt an 
imaginative and active policy can we 
hope to see the production of vege- 
tables, of eggs and poultry and of 
bacon carried on by townsmen on 
lines which will make this kind of 
activity acceptable to the general 
body of citizens. 


Community Sense 


‘Every man needs a village, and carves it for himself, if necessary, from 
the substance of a large town.’’—GEORGE DUHAMEL: Light on My Days (1944). 


Love of Land and Life 


‘Part of our love must be expressed by our relation to all living organisms and 


organic structures: some of our love must go to sea and river and soil, restrain- 
ing careless exploitation and pollution: the trees and wild creatures of the 
forest, the fish in the rivers are as subject to our affectionate care as the dogs 
or the cats who live in closer dependence on us. Consider the systematic 
wiping out of the natural landscape and the withdrawal from rural occupations 
and rural ways that took place during the past century: the spread of metro- 
politan deserts undercuts love at its very base because it removes man’s sense 
of active partnership and ae in the common processes of growth, which 
bind him to other organisms. ”.LEWIS MUMFORD, The Conduct of Life 
(N.Y. 1951). 
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TCPA ANNUAL MEETING 


the Annual General Meeting of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association on 24 April at the Plan- 
ning Centre, including personal and 
business members and representatives 
of local authorities. In his Presidential 
Address (widely reported in the 
national press) His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York prescribed for plan- 
ning two main aims: to preserve as 
much as possible of the countryside 
for agriculture and recreation, and to 
relieve the terrible and dangerous 
congestion in the towns. Over-cen- 
tralization was not only injurious to 
health and the cause of traffic 
troubles but also a danger in case of 
war. Flats could not give as good a 
home life as houses with gardens. The 
new towns had been slow in getting 
going; but he hoped they would be- 
come real communities. He wel- 
comed the Town Development Bill. 
Mr F. J. Osborn, presenting the 
Executive’s Report, said that the sur- 
veys and development plans now ap- 
pearing were of very great interest 
and ought to arouse active discussion 
in all parts of the country. The As- 
sociation wanted to form or affiliate 
local groups to take part in the plan- 
ning process and to make necessary 
criticisms ; to do so it must have the co- 
operation of individuals in each area. 
There was a great need to reassert 
the necessity of planning to social 
welfare and economic efficiency. 
Dame Evelyn Sharp, Deputy Secre- 
tary, MHLG, brought the good wishes 
of the Minister (Mr Macmillan), 
and said it was never more important 
than now that the TCPA should be 
active. People in the machine were 
apt to get absorbed in the soul- 
destroying mechanics and economics 
of the job. Only if bodies like the As- 
sociation could inspire public interest 


Te was a good attendance at 


and keep before the Government the 
great human purposes of planning 
would they be able to hold the 
machine to a good course. 

She thought the new towns would 
soon be building at maximum speed, 
after the necessary period of thought 
and preparation. That they: had been 
allowed to proceed in the economic 
conditions of the past few years was 
little short of a miracle—largely due 
to the work of the Association. Now, 
however, it had become economic to 
continue building them. 

Dame Evelyn caused some dis- 
quiet by her forecast of the contents 
of the forthcoming new Manual, in 
which she said the standards of den- 
sity were immensely influenced by the 
need to conserve land. She defended 
the new standards, not only as 
economical of land, but as producing 
positively better living conditions. 
Mr Gilbert McAllister, in a few words 
of thanks to the President and speak- 
er, reflected the shock produced by 
this part of Dame Evelyn’s speech, 
which in other respects gave pleasure 
to the meeting. 

Lord Merthyr, one of the Hon. 
Treasurers, presented the Accounts 
for 1951, which were adopted with 
the Report. 

The President was re-elected and 
so were the Vice-Presidents, with the 
addition of the Rt. Hon. Lord Silkin. 
For the twenty-three vacancies on the 
Council there were thirty-seven can- 
didates. All the seventeen retiring 
members eligible to stand again were 
re-elected, together with six new 
members: Ald. H. L. Binns (Harro- 
gate BC), Norman Harrison, FRICS, 
(Bexley BC), George Lindgren, MP, 
P. D. H. Stock (ICI Ltd), L. G. 
Pearson, FRIBA, and C. N. Thorn- 
ton-Kemsley, MP. (For list of all 
present officers see page 255). 
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Part of the English Scene... 


We can direct you in almost any part of the country to buildings, large and 
small, roofed with Marley Tiles. The tiles may have been there only a few years 
—none more than thirty—but you will notice that the roofs are as much part of 
their surroundings as any that have been there a hundred years or more. And, 
unlike most modern things they will remain so for many decades to come. For 
you can be sure that no company can guarantee its tiles for 50 years against 
lamination or decay unless those tiles have proved beyond all doubt in all 
circumstances their ability to endure. 









“* Not for an age—but for al! time” 





THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 


1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 









for 50 years, 
2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by Marley 


Craftsmen for 10 years, 





The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 M A R ] 4 ] / } 
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Legal Notes 




















The underground working of coal 
is “development” for the purposes of 
the T&CP Act, but the winning and 
working of coal in a mine, commenced 
before 1 July 1948, and any ancillary 
underground development is exempt- 
ed from the need for planning per- 
mission by clause xx of the General 
Development Order. Recently, how- 
ever, Nottinghamshire County Coun- 
cil and Nottingham City Council 
both issued directions under article 4 
of the GDO withdrawing general 
permission given by clause xx. Both 
directions were confirmed by the 
Minister who issued a further direc- 
tion—under section 15 of the Act— 
requiring any application for plan- 
ning permission by the National Coal 
Board to be referred to him. 

When the NCB made their appli- 
cation the Minister naturally granted 
planning permission, but he imposed 
conditions designed to prevent sub- 
sidence damage to certain surface 
interests, and it was doubtless in order 
to secure such conditions that the 
local planning authorities concerned 
issued their article 4 directions. The 
Minister did not, however, go as far in 
this direction as the local authorities 
would have liked. He said that the 
sterilization of coal for this purpose 
was “economically justifiable only 
where surface installations of excep- 
tional value or importance for the 
maintenance of public services are 
involved”’. 

The use of planning powers to pre- 
vent subsidence damage in certain 
cases is obviously desirable. It adds, 
however, to the difficulties of those 
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who have to find their way through 
the complexities of common law and 
the statute law on rights of support. 
It emphasizes again the need for 
comprehensive legislation, as recom- 
mended by the Turner Committee on 
mining subsidence, whose report was 
published about two years ago. 
Although the Coal Mining (Subsi- 
dence) Act has since been passed, the 
Committee’s main recommendations 
have so far been virtually ignored. 


Unfinished Buildings 

The Court of Appeal have reversed 
the decision of Mr Justice Harman 
in Marks and Spencer Ltd, The 
London County Council and Central 
Land Board. The facts were that in 
1938 Marks and Spencer were given 
permission to erect a building on a 
site already covered with buildings. 
Demolition work had started when 
the war put a stop to further work. 
Marks and Spencer now claim that 
the demolition operations were 
‘works for the erection of a building” 
for the purposes of section 78 of the 
T&CP Act enabling the building 
to be finished without further plan- 
ning permission and the payment 
of development charge. Mr Justice 
Harman attached some significance 
to the fact that separate directions 
were made for the demolition works 
for the erection of the new building 
and on this found that the demolition 
did not constitute works for the erec- 
tion of a new building. Marks and 
Spencer have successfully appealed 
against that decision, but may appeal 
further to the House of Lords. 


The Minerals Near Ripe Scheme 

The Mineral Development Charge 
Set-Off Regulations (which give 
effect to the minerals near ripe 
scheme) have now been passed. Al- 
though no changes of principle have 
been made, there have been many 
amendments to the preliminary draft 
published some months ago. 
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Travelling with a Purpose 


14-DAY TOUR OF SPAIN 
Sunday, 28 Sept.—Sunday, 12 Oct. 








The TCPA is organizing a tour to Spain for members and 
others who wish to combine study and enjoyment in 
intelligent and informed company. The provisional 
itinerary (by coach) includes Irun, Burgos, Madrid, 
Toledo, Saragossa, Lerida, and Barcelona. Visits under 
official guidance to housing and planning schemes, hydro- 
electric works, and places of scenic and historic interest. 


The party will be limited to thirty. Inclusive cost £60-70. 
Particulars from the Secretary, TCPA, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2 





Fencing at Coppice Estate for 
the Borough of Bromley, Kent. 


Harold Cliffe Esq., B.Sc. (Eng.) Lond., M.I.C.E., 
M.I.Mun.E., M.T.P.I., Borough Engineer. 


TYPICAL OF HOUSING ESTATES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ON 
WHICH WE HAVE ERECTED FENCING e “aa! 
TO THIS AND OTHER SPECIFICATIONS oN ff Ss 
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POVERTY AND THE WELFARE STATE. 
By B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. 
Lavers. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


This third survey of York compares 
the economic conditions of October 
1950 with those at the time of the 
second survey in 1936 (Progress and 
Poverty, reviewed 1941). The minimum 
living income (excluding rent) for a 
family of man, wife and their children 
in 1950 is taken at £5 os. ad. 
(£2 3s. 6d. in 1936), admittedly a 
very stringent standard. The persons 
living below the poverty line in 1936 
were 17.7 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of York. In 1950 they were only 
1.66 per cent. The greater part of 
this reduction in poverty is shown to 
be due to ‘“‘welfare measures’, in 
which are included food subsidies, 
family allowances, school milk and 
free meals, cheap milk for infants, and 
increases in retirement and widows’ 
pensions. But lessened unemploy- 
ment has also been an important 
factor. 

The details of family expenditure 
on which the living standard is based 
are of great interest. In calculating 
income, the value of vegetables grown 
in gardens and allotments is taken at 
7s. 6d. a week where all vegetables are 
home grown, and 5s. and as. 6d. 
where “‘most”’ or “‘some”’ are grown. 
Some case histories, above and below 
the poverty line, bring the figures 
vividly to life, many of them revealing 
the'economic importance of the food 
grown in gardens. 

In housing there is definite im- 
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provement since 1936, but of the 
29,900 houses in York, 5,966 are un- 
satisfactory and included in the slum 
clearance programme of the next 
twenty years. ‘There are 6,661 council 
houses, including 449 temporary pre- 
fabs. Of 18,099 ‘“‘working class” 
families (those in which the chief 
wage earner earns not more than 
£550 per annum) 4,005 are owner- 
occupiers, and a further 1,125 are 
buying their houses through building 
societies. 2,610 families are paying 
rents of 10s. or less, a further 4,230 be- 
tween 10s. and 15s., and a further | 
3,987 between 15s. and 20s. Only 
2,052 are paying more than 20s. a 
week. The ‘‘normal” rent of a five- 
roomed house with bathroom is 14s, 


but a pre-fab (four rooms and bath- @ 


room) rents at 19s. 6d. Rent control 
has produced some remarkable ano-} 
malies: one owner who lets a four- 
roomed house at 7s. a week had net 
receipts for the year 1950 of 1s. 8d. 
There are 22.9 of families sharing) 
houses, which has the curious effect’ 
of keeping some of them above the 
poverty line at the cost of domesti¢” 
inconvenience. But the number techs | 
nically overcrowded has diminished * 
since 1936 from 5,526 to 612. 4 
A careful reading of this efficient | 
little book is both soberly encouraging 
and a reminder of what a lot still has 
to be done to make the world reason- 
ably comfortable and healthy for all. | 
F. J. O. 


IN AN AGE OF REVOLUTION. By? 
Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 


Though it contains little about 
town planning specifically, this book 
will have value for planners as the 
background philosophy of one who | 
has arrived at sound conclusions on 
their subject. The thesis of the book is 
a Christian explanation of the world 
crisis, with a Churchman’s answer to 
man’s fundamental needs. 








